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not only to their physical constitution— of a large measure of 
country life. The daily movements of spring and summer, 
the crops, the tides, the birds and beasts, these form the best 
education for young children, for these are facts and truths, 
and not an assemblage of mere words and artificialities. 

There is one more point I have already dwelt upon as 
regards adult life which I should like to refer to under its 
educational aspect. We must instil into our growing girls 
and boys, and illustrate by our example, the nowadays 
important lesson (homely and unambitious as it sounds) 
not to undertake, in their spare and holiday times, more 
than they can do well. Make them see that what they 
cannot calculate upon doing well, it is better to leave undone 

very likely it will be something that would be equally well 

undone altogether, but if not, then it must be relegated to 
someone else to do. 

But throughout these remarks, let me say, I shrink from 
any would-be oracular or sententious treatment of any single 
problem of education. One problem is uppermost with one 
parent, another with another, and they mostly succeed in 
solving them alone — alone humanly speaking — for the Not 
Ourselves that makes for righteousness is with us in education 
as elsewhere. There exists in many a mother a highly-strung 
and extraordinarily perceptive clairvoyance, which, if she 
has faith in it, will guide her almost infallibly through her 
dealings with her own child. The clairvoyance of mothers is 
more truly thaumaturgic than any powers claimed by the 
professed mystics. And similarly there exists in many a 
child a certain dim consciousness of this insight by his 
mother into the deeper retreats of his nature, and a silent, 
wonderful response to it. 

And now, in conclusion, I think it probable that some of 
my audience will have taken several of my very fragmentary 
remarks as an irresponsible girding at methods so strengthened 
by custom as to be immovable, while others will only have been 
reminded of Lord Brougham’s impatient whisper under the 
platitudinising preacher, Go on, Sir, the court is with you. 

It has not belonged to the scheme of my paper to dwell on 
the wider social bearing of a reasonable simplicity exercised 
in our daily life. Let me, however, end by saying that L ° 
one, am convinced that simplicity is as much the path o 
right as I have tried to prove it to be the path of light. 
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FRIDAY, May 18 th, 10.3 


30 a.m. 

MRS. HART-DaviS (Chairman) : The programme we have 
before us this morning is one of the most interesting we have 
had sketched out for us. The title of Dr. T remantle’s paper, 

•< The Positive Elements of Non-Sectarian Bible Teaching,” 
gives us a promise of being helped in the very direction we 
need. We can only give our children, in the question of 
Bible teaching and faith, what we have ourselves ; it is 
quite impossible to imbue either older or younger children 
with anything unless we have it in our own heart, and in 
these days we need help to guide our own reading, our own 
study, our own faith ; where everything seems to be shifting 
and changing around us, what we especially want to be told 
are the things that cannot be shaken. What I most look 
forward to this morning is that we may have direction as to 
how we may help our children in their studies. 

The Very Rev. and Hon. W. H. Fremantle, D D.: The 
object of this paper is to show, not that we are driven by 
necessity to adopt an un sectarian and undogmatic method of 
teaching religion, but that the simpler method which consists 
mainly of reading the Bible with such explanations as make 
it intelligible to children is the preferable method ; and that 
the introduction of questions of sect and of the dogmas 
which sects are grounded is to be avoided as ar as pos 
as being injurious to Christian teaching, whether in the h 

or in the school. . , . „ ^lio-inn 

The demand for an unsectarian manner of tearing 

results in a great measure from a strong sen ^ e which 

connected with sectarianism, and the int j n g 0 ut 

sects are founded. And I begin, therefore, wtth pomting 

what those evils are, and how they may e ^ ^ ^ children 
We none of us, I presume, wis - som ething partial, 
to be sectarians; partly because ^ectimp - n its completeness; 
and we wish to represent Christ y ^ due and extreme 
partly because sectarianism implies an ^ system, and 

fondness for the distinctive feature^ o 0 we s ee with 

even truth may be set out of its due P r0 P 0 . ’ un j ty; partly 
the Mahometan fanatical assertion of the div 
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because sects, being caused by adherence to special forms of 
dogma or of worship, which are the province of those called 
in 1 peculiar sense “ministers of religion,” are unduly under 
the influence of clericalism of one kind or another ; and 
further because, where sect-interest conies in, it is apt to take 
up the whole field, so that truth is first denaturalized and 
then obscured ; but still more because sectarianism involves 
proselytism. I need not lay stress on this, because this is not 
the point which specially touches parental influence ; but we 
may glance at the school, since the school teacher stands 
in loco parentis. I think it certain that even the strongest 
advocates of the maintenance of clerical influence in our 
parish schools (and I myself advocate it) would not wish to 
draw away the affections of children from the religious w'ays 
and customs in which they have been brought up, but would 
feel that the greatest respect was due to the wishes of parents 
who have entrusted their children to them. And this would 
be the case a fortiori in the Board Schools. What I believe 
is dreaded by many parents about the Church Schools is not 
so much any direct attempt at proselytism as a sort of 
assumption that our special methods alone are Christian 
methods, and that their children by constantly hearing 
liturgical prayers and formularies like our catechism, or 
seeing emblems like the cross which, however universal in 
their significance, are not used universally, may gradually 
come to despise the system in which their parents have 
trained them. This, it may be said, is not wholly avoidable. 
Schools (and especially Church Schools) cannot alter their 
methods to suit every conceivable sect or opinion. Still, they 
may do much to prevent this indirect proselytism, partly by 
explaining to parents anything which they might naturally 
at first sight think wrong, partly by not insisting in any 
extreme way on features in the Church system, like baptismal 
legeneration, or episcopal or clerical authority, as to the 
meaning of which there has been much difference among 
attached members of the Church. 

The advice constantly given that we should lay stress 
rather on the great things on which the Christian denominc.^ 
tion agree than on those about which they differ, I regard as 
in the main sound. What is meant, I apprehend, is that 
ich Baxter indicated in the celebrated passage in which he 
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reviewed the progress of his own opinions. He said that 
w hereas in his early days he was quickly past his fundamentals 
and loved to dwell on controversial subjects, in his later life 
he dwelt much more on the great central truths of the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments; and the 
points which had been so keenly disputed in the i 7 th century 
and had led to the Civil Wars, had less and less interest 
for him. 

There are two points of experience which may confirm us 
in the belief that this unsectarian education is both possible 
and desirable. One is that the supposed difficulty of teaching 
religion apart from sect and dogma seems hardly to be felt by 
the teachers in our elementary schools. The agitation got up 
on the subject some years ago I cannot but regard as largely 
fictitious. The other is that at great schools, like Eton, the 
religious instruction has no specially ecclesiastical bias; the 
wish for some more definite “ Church ” teaching has been 
occasionally expressed, but it is felt that the simple reading 
and explanation of the Bible is that which parents generally 
desire for their sons. If this is so in the class in which special 
church teaching would be most likely to be valued, from 
which the mass of the clergy spring, and who can best speak 
for themselves, may we not conclude that other classes are 
well satisfied with the unsectarian teaching r 

To sum up, then, this part of our subject, we may say that 
the meaning of unsectarian religious teaching consists in 
these two propositions : first, avoid all taint of proselytism , 
second, dwell far more upon the great initial truths which are 
confessed by all Christian denominations than upon t e ess 
important ones on which controversies and sects are apt 
spring up. I do not think that anything more precise 
this can be said. Many questions may be as e . 
Catholic may ask : Is not the whole Church s y s ^ en jr 
Sacraments and the Ministry, fundamental r e as 

may as k : Is not justification by faith tr ™[ e n J m&ners like 


the most fundamental thing of all r or, are n ^ w hich 
individual conversion and separation rom jj ke ^ 

are the underlying essence of the teaching sect^ ^ 
Baptists, fundamental ? We can only - y> tpaC her. It is 


a tnrt nf the teacher. 

case be left to the discretion and tac . tant matters 
well to recollect that there are many mos P 
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as to which precise directions cannot be given. If St. Paul, 
after a discussion of three chapters on the typical question of 
meats and drinks, is content to sum up the whole matter in 
such general directions as, “Whether ye eat or drink or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God,” and “Give none 
offence, whether to the Jews or Gentiles or to the Church of 
God,” we may be content with saying, “Do not urge your 
system to an extreme ; do not proselytize ; dwell mainly on 
the great central truths of religion. 

But sects are founded on dogmas, or on a revolt from 
dogmas, and it seems impossible to treat of sectarianism 
without dealing with the dogmatic principle of teaching, 
which is its cause of existence. I begin by removing what 
appears to me to be a fundamental misconception. 

The question is usually supposed to be whether Christian 
doctrines or principles ought to be taught, or whether we 
should confine ourselves to the production of Christian feelings 
and to the inculcation of Christian conduct. It is rightly 
said that we cannot put aside Christian doctrine, for there can 
be no feeling towards God without a knowledge that God is, 
nor love and obedience to Christ without some apprehension 
of the Person and Work of Christ. But then it is assumed 
that this apprehension of Divine truth must necessarily be 
expressed in dogmatic terms, and conveyed in exact, quasi- 
scientific forms. And it is supposed that this is what believing 
men would wish to have placed before everyone, even before 
children. Then the question is : What amount of this dogma 
shall we be allowed to teach ? And it is supposed that any 
hesitation in enforcing the whole body of Christian dogmas 
framed by approved theologians must either be a weak 
yielding to an external power, or must indicate a deficient 
hold upon Divine truth. This, to recur for a moment to the 
question as it affects school teaching, is the view constantly 
taken of the arrangements which have been at work under 
the School Board of Tondon for nearly 30 years. Ihey are 
spoken of as the Compromise, implying that something which 
ought to have been there was given up for the sake of 
expediency. But certainly to those who framed the scheme 
of the London School Board — men like the late W. H. Smith, 
the late Lord Harrowby, and Bishop Barry — it was no 
compromise at all, but just the assertion of that which they 
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felt to be best for the children for whom the instruction was 
provided, that is, that the Bible should be read, according 
to a syllabus arranged by the Board, and such explanations 
and instruction in religion and morality given by the teachers 
as are suitable to the minds of the children. 


What is maintained by those who advocate this system is 
not that Christian doctrine is of little account, nor yet thai 
exactness, so far as it can be attained, is undesirable, nor 
even that there is no place for dogmatic statements in the 
exposition of Christianity; but this— that what we want 
primarily is to impress principles rather than to give 
satisfaction to the questionings of the intellect ; that, 
although in general Christian teaching the intellectual cast 
of Divine truth is not to be neglected, yet that with children 
the Divine principle of life is best communicated by the 
reading and explanation of Scripture, with all its variety of 
history and psalm and proverb and parable, and the lives 
of good men (with their opposites) ; most of all by the life of 
Christ ; that by gaining a thorough acquaintance with these, 
just as they stand in the Bible, with simple explanations, 
analogous to those which we should give in reading a 
common book, say, a play of Shakespeare or an essay of 
Bacon, with a view to the understanding of the writer s 


meaning, we do better for our children, and are more likely 
to gain the object of forming the Christian character in t em, 
than we should by giving them a system and attempting to 
cast Divine truth into a formula. It is not deme a 
dogmatic statements have their place; but that p ac ®| 
philosopher’s study, the professor’s chair, the cla ^' r ° Jn 
the theological student ; it is felt that in t e pu P an( j 
common life it is often rather a hindrance t an a 
that in an elementary school or in the pnva e 


oarent it is entirely out of place. , f pn And 

Dogma is what has been decreed by a o y cen turies 
,0 the Church Councils of .he fourth and he fifth cent^ 

gave their decrees, in which we maya s ° were almost 

of the Holy Spirit. But some of the a obso i et e. 

immediately set aside, and some so<m the asse rtions of 
We are beginning to see also * , Q ree k spirit and 

the Creed are deeply tincture y a nd e ff 0 rt of 

philosophy ; so that it needs much 
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mind to disengage the living truth which they represent 
from the form in which it is cast. I his disengagement 
indeed, is one of the chief tasks which theologians have* 
before them. 

We must not omit the single use of the word in the Epistles 
of the New Testament. It is in Ephesians ii. 15, where the 
law of commandments contained in ordinances , that is, the will 
of God fixed in absolute rules or decrees, is that from which 
the Cross of Christ is represented as setting us free. The 
law was fixed in these dogmata in the Mosaic dispensation- 
but they had done their work and now were a means of death 
rather than life. The will of God which they represented 
was unchangeable ; not a jot or tittle of it was to fail ; but 
the special form must pass away. 

How great a hindrance dogma may become when carried 
to an excessive point may be seen by the course of theology 
in Germany after the Reformation. The great protest made 
in behalf of faith, as that which unites us with God and 
justifies us, in contrast with all systems and ordinances, is 
indefeasible; but the definitions of faith and its object which 
succeeded in the next two centuries formed a Christian 
scholasticism fatal as that of the pre-Reformation days. Dr. 
Pusey gave some of these in his original book on German 
Theology which show us the great danger of the dogmatic 
tendency. We ought to be alive to this when we assert that 

ogma has its proper place. It may become an immense 
evil. 

There is no nobler effort of the human mind than that 
" ich attempts to reason out the truths of religion, to frame a 
connected system of theology, and thus to give satisfaction 
to our intellectual needs. But it must be made under two 
ton ltions, the one is that we must acknowledge our system 
t0 e necessarily partial, and coloured by the circumstances 
P ilosophies of our time, and consequently to be 
angeable, Ihou, O Lord, art more than they.” The other 
e confession that the objects before us are of such a 
Ure r d ^ rea ^ ness that our thoughts never adequately 
^ Tlf * 6n V am * 0Ur ^nguage is no full measure of them. 

ose w o see this are sometimes taunted with mistiness 
‘u vagueness. But the so-called vagueness lies not with 
ers of any particular opinions but in the subject 
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itself. I quote Aristotle, who says ^hatTTT^ 
discussions (and his words apply to spiritUa i mor “ 1 
a forties) it IS the mark of a cultured man be Tontem 
„,i,h descriptions given roughly and shadowed forth and 
that to do otherw.se would be as bad as to ask a rhetoiidan 
for demonstration or a mathematician for persuasiveness 
quote St. Augustine who says that no definition can be given 
of God ; that all he knows is that when the word Deus strikes 
on the ears of those who know Latin, it conveys the 
consciousness of a certain most excellent and immortal 
nature. I quote Baxter who says, “ I am more certain of 
my own existence than of that of God, more certain of the 
existence of God than of the Scriptures being from him, 
more certain of the Scriptures being God’s word than of any 
inference derived from them,” and so forth ; for if there are 
degrees of certainty, then the philosophical deductions from 
Scripture cannot be enforced as absolute truth. But I quote 
St. Paul above all. “We see,” he says, “through a glass 
darkly”; “we know in part”; “we walk by faith, not by 
sight” ; “ w-e know nothing as yet as we ought to know.” 

I have said it is a noble effort to endeavour to represent 
Divine things with the utmost precision. But a truthful 
man, when he is in the presence of things which he can only 
see through a glass darkly, knows that the first thing he has 
to do is to impress upon men the fact that they can only be 
presented with a certain vagueness of outline, lo pretend 
that you can conceive of such things in clear, sharp-cut 
forms, and that you can state them in exact language which 
will convey these sharp forms to persons of all ages and 
conditions, is a false pretence. It is not exactness but an 
inexact representation of the object before you. It may be 
precise as regards the words, but precision is here the enemy 
of truth. As Matthew Arnold said : “ Precisely so, precisely 
wrong.” . . 

But putting aside as wrong this over-precision, it t m y 
still be said, as was said by Guizot, “ Dogma is t e ex P ^ 
of the underlying principle.” As in any °* er fA na 
try to detect and state the law which underlies the 
so we must do in theology. Dogma is the expression of the 
law, or principle, of theolog.cal science.^ as ,,, 

admitted, subject to the consideratio 
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the nature of the subject and the inadequacy of human 
language. But this opens another view of the matter, which 
is especially important in education. What is the place i n 
instruction of rules or the enunciation of laws ? 

Is not this demand for dogma in education a survival of a 
system which has been exploded and is being abandoned in 
most other departments r You say that the simplest teaching 
about God involves the dogma that there is a God, that lie 
is a conscious personality, that He cares for men, that He 
listens to their cry. Certainly, as a matter of science, these 
propositions are the antecedents of piety and prayer. But 
does it follow that in teaching, and especially in teaching 
young children to pray, you are to begin with propositions 
which in the order of scientific exposition stand first? A 
child cannot walk except according to the principles of 
gravitation. But it would never occur to us that we must 
teach a child the doctrine of gravitation before he learns to 
walk. Yet in many of the arts a similar mistake is apt 
to be made. 

Have we not all, at least those of my generation, suffered 
in our youth from the process of having formulas thrust upon 
us which we were not able to appreciate r I learnt as a very 
young boy two documents in my Eton Latin Grammar called 
the“ Fropria Qitce Maribus" and the “As in Prccsenti contain- 
ing an elaborate system of classification of nouns and verbs 
on scientific principles; but I declare that I had no conception 
that the one related to the genders of nouns and the other to 
the conjugation of verbs. I repeated the words, but was 
never taught to apply them, nor could I have made any use 
of them, having no knowledge of Latin words to which I 
could refer the rules. I got prizes for saying the Syntax of 
the same Grammar, but I never was shown how to apply 
rules, and the rules, true as thev were, were absolutely 
useless to me. I hope that better methods now prevail. 1° 
Germany they insist that a man who is learning a new 
language shall learn some hundreds of words and their 
meanings before he touches the grammar. 

\\ hen we have, in any art or science, mastered the 
principles, we naturally put them into shape for ourselves, 
and the formula is full of meaning to us. But then come, 
the danger ; the temptation is to think that others can by 
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a short cut be possessed of the same knowledge through 
these statements. But nothing can dispense with the labour 
of making out the truth from experience. 

There was a remarkable essay in a volume on the higher 
education, written some thirty years ago, by the present 
Archdeacon W ilson, then Natural Science master at Rugby 
He said he had been led by the little progress made by the 
deductive method to begin at the other end and to take concrete 
instances. He described a Botany class. He did not begin 
by a classification of plants or a description of their parts, 
but got a quantity of flowers of one sort, one flower for each 
boy, and then asked one boy what the parts of the flower 
before him were. Thence he proceeded to show what the 
functions of stamens, pistils, petals, leaves, &c., were, and 
fixed them in their minds by the slow but certain process 
of observation. He made the remark at the end that the 
same process might be applied very widely and with great 
advantage to other subjects. 

I think that this principle of action is applicable in an 
eminent degree to religious teaching, because there the 
terms are more than elsewhere abstract ; and the danger is 
indefinitely increased of repeating the formula without any 
relation to actuality. What we have need of is special care 
to suit the mind of the child. We must not begin with 
general statements couched in words which would require 
long explanations to bring them into connection with t e 

realities of life. , ^ u 

I take an illustration from the life of Bishop Pattesom 

He was teaching men who were much in t e con i 
children, and saw the great difficulty of giving 
words as are in common use in religious ea ^ 

England; they had hardly the ideas correspond g ’ 

and what, he asked, could be done to 

Should he frame some word or formu a an <( ^ „ said 
from it ? That would be the dogmatic F 0 ^^ belonging t0 
he, “ though these languages are p ^ that pertains 

civilized and religious life, they are ric d as t hey are. 

. to the needs and habits of men circ ^ j n a hurry to 
I draw naturally this inference. on ds as (assumed) 
translate, and don’t attempt to use devise modes of 
equivalents of abstract ideas. on 
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expression unknown to the language as at present in use. 
Thev can’t understand, and, therefore, don t use words to 
express definitions. But, as everywhere, our Lord gives Us 
the model. A certain lawyer asked him for a definition of 
his neighbour, but he gave no definition ; only he spoke a 
simple, a touching parable. So teach not a technical word, 
but an actual thing.” 

I once adduced this instance at a Diocesan conference 
and the President, in his reply, said that the definition of 
neighbourhood was clearly given by the parable. Certainly, 
one can deduce such a definition ; but have you ever tried 
it? It would be something like this: “Your neighbour is 
anyone from whom, if you were in distress and he capable 
of relieving you, you would be willing to receive help.” It 
needs a considerable effort of mind to extract this definition 
from the parable, and if anyone says that it is not quite 
rightly done, I shall be truly glad to hear a better. It will 
only show that, after much thought and several sermons 
preached on the parable, one has still not quite managed 
to get the definition right. If so, how very difficult it would 
be to convey the truth to simple minds by the dogmatic 
method, that is, by beginning with the abstract statement. 
Yet the parable can hardly be read by any child without 
leaving on him the impression intended. 

I venture further to point out that there is a special 
danger for professed religious teachers. We — I speak as a 
clergyman — are not only under the danger under which the 
possessors of technical terms always lie, but we belong to 
a close corporation, and the professional instinct is strong 
in us. We are not wholly exempt, I fear, from the motives 
which made the clergy in old days like to have the service 
in a tongue not understanded of the people, and even, when 
they gave an English translation of the Scriptures, use 
words like Pasc/i for Passover, azyme for unleavened bread, 
neophyte for convert, odihle for hateful, comnquination for 
defilement. Such terms require interpretation, and the 
people must come to the clergy to get it. So all abstract 
and dogmatic statements are apt to be dear to us, because 
we alone have the key of them. We must take care that 
we do not frighten the people so that they deride the whole 
process, as at the Reformation they mocked at the Latin 
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prayers, and are said to have turned the mn<;t 7 , " 

expressions, “ Hoc est corpus ,” into Hocus Pocus ^ ° f 

For when the dogmatic process is once bevun ™ 
wel , ask where it is to lead to We say the Incarnation" 2 
be taught and the Irinity. But why stop there : \T 

not define the Atonement; And is there not a large and 
increasing number of our clergy who hold that the doctrine 
of the priesthood and episcopacy as alone giving validity to 
the sacraments, is de fide, and therefore necessary to be tauo-ht ? 
We entangle ourselves in a vicious process further and further 
And, again, if we teach our own dogmas, must we not 
distinguish them from others ? And so our dogmatic teaching 
becomes not only sectarian but polemical. But the truths 
which these dogmas are intended to express are much more 
surely impressed on simple minds by the humbler undogmatic 
method. 

We say we want to impart the truth of our Lord’s Divinity 
and Incarnation. If we begin by teaching “ Christ is God,” 
a hundred misconceptions may spring up ; we may be involved 
in explanations about the two natures and their conjunction, 
and all the contentions which agitated the Eastern Church 
from the fourth century to the time of the taking of Constan- 
tinople. We shall impress the truth much more firmly if we 
constantly treat our Lord with the reverence due to His 
Divine nature, and His words as carrying the authority of 
God’s words. We say we wish to teach the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. But to teach three persons, each of whom is God in 
one God, who still is personal, is an extremely difficult task, 
and with children may be merely a puzzle which may vex 
them or make them conceited. But if we get them to feel, 
first, that God’s Fatherly Providence is all about them; 
secondly, that they can trust their Saviour absolutely ; and, 
thirdly, that they must listen to the voice of conscience as 
that of the Divine Spirit, we have laid the foundation or 
full realization of all that the doctrine implies. 

Did not our Lord pursue this method r e ' us e * • by 
to believe in Him as the Chris,. Bu, He d.d not begm by 
proclaiming— I am Christ: He knew that thi rhfist-^He 

rise to great misconception. He worked as the Chr s^ ^ 

shewed that He was doing the deeds which intimate 

do ; He told those whom He was training of H.s mt.m 

VOL. XI.— XO. 8. 
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uniorTwith the Father, and invited them to come to Him that 
thev might have rest. By degrees the conviction ripened 
in them, and when the end was in view, He drew forth Peter’s 
confession : but even then He forbade the declaration of it. 
Even in His teaching about God, we have nowhere a definition 
of what God is; He calls Him the Father, He shows what 
He does, how He feels towards men ; He shows His constant 
sense of His omnipotence and His love. But there are no 
dogmas about God. It is true that in indicating His authority 
with the Scribes at Jerusalem, He asserted His union with 
the Father in no ambiguous terms. But he was dealing then 
with men who had learnt the use of technical terms in the 
Rabbinical Schools. With the peasants of Galilee he was 
always undogmatic. The Sermon on the Mount is earnest 
and positive, but it is wholly unsectarian and undogmatic. 

I should have been glad, if there had been time, to have 
shown in detail how the different parts of the Bible should be 
taught. But this must be done with the utmost brevity. 
We would tell the stories of Genesis simply as they stand. 
Few words are needed to show how Abraham was led, and 
how he trusted God ; or how Jacob’s deceit was visited upon 
him while the higher elements of his character were drawn 
out by suffering; and how Joseph stood pure and true amidst 
all vicissitudes. The tales of Exodus and the giving of the 
law of themselves reveal God as the deliverer, as the Holy 
God, as the Ruler and Organizer of His people. The tales 
of the Judges and Kings yield a thousand lessons for daily 
application without any formulas. Who would think of 
treating the Psalms dogmatically instead of devotionally r Or 
what need is there to introduce hard doctrine into the 
practical teaching of the Proverbs, or into the revelation of 
right and of moral truth in the Prophets, or into their glowing 
anticipation of the Kingdom of God ? I have already spoken 
of our Lord’s teaching ; and surely his character can be pointed 
out and His saving power shown from such passages as the 
discussion with Nicodemus, or the words, “ I, if J be lifted up 
"'ill draw all men unto me,” without any dogma of the 
Atonement. The Epistles, no doubt, lend themselves moie 
to dogmatic use, but I hardly think we should take the 
doctrinal parts of them for school teaching. I he practica^ 
parts of them may not only be taught with advantage 
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be committed to memory, and 

eleventh of Hebrews is especially adapted to children ‘ 

The explanation should be simple, the application ‘to daily 
life constant. I wo objects should be kept in view first 
to make children thoroughly acquainted with the facts of the 
Bible, with the character and meaning of the various books 
it contains, with the training of the chosen people and the 
life and teaching of our Lord ; and secondly, to kpply all 
these to the building up of character and to the conduct of a 
life of faith and holiness. So the true foundation will be laid, 
and, instead of ministering to sectarianism and perpetuating 
the controversies of the past, we may prepare a deeper and 
more practical faith in the present and a fuller unity in the 
future generations. 

Dr. Gladstone : I am very glad to be able to say a few 
words on this subject. In the first place, I may say that I 
agree absolutely with everything that Dr Fremantle has said: 
anything I can say will be simply to elucidate and carry out 
a little further some of the points he has made. With refer- 
ence to the Compromise — I was not on the Board at the time, 
but I was for twenty-one years connected with the Scripture 
Committee and paid considerable attention to the matter, and 
therefore I know that, at any rate as far as our Board Schools 
were concerned, there w ; as not the slightest difficulty in the 
carrying out of non-sectarian teaching. A great difficulty 
about the Compromise at the time — which I can never under- 
stand — was that we can only teach the Residuum ; but as that 
Residuum contains the whole of what the Prophets an 
Apostles of old wrote down for our benefit, I can on y say 
that I think it is large enough for all practical P ur P oses - 
The religious examination is going on to-day in every ° 
School all over London, i.e ., some 500,000 c 1 ren 
examined in religious knowledge. During a m y sintrle 
when parents tr/gb, -e c ; me » ^ ’.helch^l 

complaint of what was said by any te be a 

religious matters. I do not know here sit ^ ^ 

difficulty with regard to Scripture l ^ c f^han enough, for 
principles of religion are enough, an niatte rs we should 

Children to learn. No doubt there are other Schools 

like to teach. Then let us do so. . w ith my own 

and Bible Classes. I have ever endeavoured. 
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children, to show a great belief in religion, but I have always 
felt that to teach the difference of sects is very unnecessary. 

Mr. Wilkinson: I have been specially engaged for th e 
last four years in investigating the education of Great 
Britain— especially England and Scotland — which i s t ^ e 
reason I wish to say something on this point, because I think 
that the parents belonging to this Union should be the leaders 
in this religious question. There are two great dangers 
which confront, perhaps not so much the upper and middle 
schools as the elementary schools, and I draw attention to 
them, so that the parents of this Union may be able to use 
their influence to counteract them. One danger is that there 
is too much religious teaching : you will not get so much 
out of the child as if you give it only an adequate amount of 
teaching. I can tell you of one Board where seventy minutes 
every day are given to religious teaching, and I must main- 
tain, the school hours being five hours a day, that this is 
disproportionate to the length of time spent on other subjects 
The other danger is the question of examination. I contend 
that examination for religion is absolutely bad, both in prin- 
ciple and in fact. If you reduce religious education to an 
examination, you immediately make a secular subject of it. 
Ihe teachers teach in order to get so much memory work into 
the child, at the expense of doing a larger amount in the way 
of training the character of those children. This is a distinct 
disadvantage. Also, does not the curriculum, as laid down 
for the teacher, include more matter than can be got through 
with advantage ; and, further, some of the memory work that 
the children do is not exactly the sort of thing I understand 
the Parents l. nion would like from the educational point of 
view. I will give an instance. Certain prayers from the 
rayer-book have to be committed to memory by a child of 
six. Ihe child is merely taught to pronounce those prayers, 
not to understand them, and the child’s mind is not appealed 
o in the matter of prayer. It is a very difficult thing to 
,. f. W , U ^ su<dl a 11 abus, and I think if parents would give a 
?. e P ' n dl ' s ma tter, it would be a great advantage both 
,ldre 1 n and teacher. In Dundee, about three-fourths, or 
seven-eighths, of the members of the Board are clergymen. 

6 . ' cu ty lhere became so intense some three or four 
* Srs 9 ^° that tbe clergy could not agree among themselves, 
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^sofa 

religious teaching in the schools would be much ad'vanSdTf 
,he teachers could be got ,o draw up the syllabus instead of 
the Board. 

MR. BAGENAL : There is no subject of greater importance 
or one which we approach with greater difficulty than this’ 

I do not intend to touch on the question of elemental' 
education, but I should like to say a few words as regards 
our own children, and what refers to them. Mr. Bryce, 
yesterday, seemed to give us a key with regard to the treatment 
of children and religion when he said, “ Children are really 
primitive men-savages.” We know how savage they are, 
savage in their views, savage in their treatment of others, 
savage in every possible way. Dr. Fremantle’s allusion to 
Bishop Patteson and his view on the treatment of savages 
tallies entirely with Mr. Bryce’s remarks, and, therefore, 
when dealing with children, you must deal with them as 
savages and primitive men. Everything that the lecturer 
has said shows the absolute absurdity of bringing rules and 
dogma to bear on these charming little savages. What we 
have to do is to set them on the road for communing with a 
higher power. How are we going to do it r We want to 
establish some relation between the finite and infinite. We 
want to combine the soul of the child who is going to be a 
man with the mind and heart and soul of the Almighty. 
Again, how are we going to do this ? I say that you cannot 
do it by drawing up syllabuses, by laying down rules about 
means of grace, or by definite religious teaching. The 
teaching must come from the mother s knee. Religion is an 
influence, and the influence must come from the mot ler, an 
not from the clergyman of the parish. I do not wis or o 
moment to enter into any opposition with the clerg) ma 
the parish, but I say it is the duty of the m0 ” 0 ' f. - ous 
a more definite point of view with regarc to i ,_r pss ; ona i 
training of children, and not to depend upon t e P 
teacher 8 A, the present moment, when the Chr ,st an world 

is torn asunder, it is difficult to know what * 

teach a child. 'The principles laid down 

to-day are the only road we cm . attend , 0 . and 

lhere is one other point we ought > obstacles 

that is, to teach children such things as will not be 
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in their future studies, to teach them such Bible teaching as 
does not conflict with the first laws of science taught in their 
schools. These are a few of the thoughts that have been 
brought home to me, and I can only congratulate the Union 
that "they have had the benefit of one of the most inspiring, 
stimulating, and instructive lectures possible. 

Mrs. Rickman : I thoroughly agree that we can only 
teach this subject with every care. Every parent has a huge 
responsibility : what they believe, that they must teach their 
children. In whatever hands they place their sacred charge, 
I do think, whenever possible, they should undertake the 
religious teaching themselves. We have to send our boys 
to public schools, and we have the great responsibility of 
seeing that their teachers believe what we do : how can we 
send these children out into the world if we have not taught 
them what we believe ? If we attempt to let others teach 
them what we do not believe ourselves, we commit one of 
the greatest wrongs. 

Mrs. Flint: In such cases as teaching children the 
doctrine of the Trinity, Swedenborg has, I think, given great 
help. He told us that the Trinity is revealed through all 
nature, beginning at man and going through everything else 
We have the manifested man in human form, and so we may 
teach our children to believe in God as an essential Deity. 

Rev. F. R. Burrows : I cannot agree that children are 
savages. Of course, there is a certain amount of brutality 
in boys, but there is more in man. With regard to non- 
sectarian Bible teaching, as a clergyman I have not found 
it extremely difficult to teach in the schools of the upper 
and lower middle classes, and as a schoolmaster I do not 
find it in the least difficult to give teaching of a sectarian 
character. I do not make sectarian teaching a point of the 
lessons, but I certainly do mention some of the doctrines to 
my class. It is quite possible for people who speak of 
non-sectarianism to find themselves in a position of what 
really is sectarianism. I found myself so years ago, because, 
as a young teacher, I had to teach on non-sectarian lines, 
and I shall never forget the awful difficulties I encounteied 
when some of the more forward of the pupils asked me 
sectarian questions. I closed my Bible and said to myself, 
For the rest of your life you will teach on sectarian lines 
only. I have had letters from parents complaining ot 
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theological teaching. I have never ventured to write back 
and say that the theology of any parent is exceedingly hazy. 

It is all very well to blame us for not teaching children the 
Bible properly ; the difficulty is that the children are sent to 
us uneducated in almost everything. If any number of 
parents united will send me a boy of seven or eight years 
of age who has been taught anything, I will take him for 
nothing. 

The Very Rev. and Hon. W. H. Fremantle, D.D. •. 
What I want to point out is, that we should try to get real 
spiritual principles into the minds of the children; and that the 
Bible seems to me to come out most fully in reading, more 
fully than if we take any particular formularies. Regarding 
examinations in religion — of course, examinations cannot 
get at the thing which is most important : we want to get 
at that which will touch the heart, and bring the child into 
communion with the Most High. You cannot teach that 
with examinations ; but what you can teach is the Bible as 
a book, and if the teacher is doing his work properly you 
will always find that the great spiritual principles will grow. 
We ought to aim at that constantly. It was said that too 
much stress was sometimes laid upon religion. Surely, 
religion ought to pervade the whole system of education. 
It is not merely that the child shall be taught his duty at 
eight o’clock in the morning and nothing about it the rest o 
the day, but that he shall be taught that duty is always wit 
him, and where duty is the thought of God ought t0 e * 
It is that which is the grand influence of t e iome- 
have this responsibility, but it is a ^ s0 a ^| mmen f - n w [th. 

and they have the affection of ^ b ? Thackeray’s Pendennis, 
lhere is a very touching passage £ 0 f life, and 

where the young man goes throug a p ^ • 
comes back to his mother when on her 

perfectly conscious. He kneels t ou n, p w hich she 

lap, and rnpeacs the words of the Lords Prayer.^ ^ 

had taught him— when he looks P . What you 

That gives one an idea of P arent * * n the presence of God, 
want is constantly to have be ' oie > k of the influence you 
and to impart that to the child. Always let dogma, if 
are exercising on his character. point— duty to 

dogma be necessary, bear on this gre 

God and man. 



